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On a Method of substituting Francs and Centimes for the present 
English Metallic Currency. By James Yates, Esq., M.A., 
F.R.S. 

[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at Liverpool, on the 25th September, 1854.] 

JtlAVING for some years been an advocate for the abolition of the 
measures, weights, and coins, now used in Great Britain, and the 
adoption in their stead of the systime metrique, employed through- 
out a great part of the Continent, I have had occasion to consider 
the various difficulties which present themselves in the prosecution 
of this object. 

One of the first of these difficulties in the order of time, and 
one of the first also in the magnitude of the obstacles to be re- 
moved, is the presumed necessity of calling in the existing English 
coins, and substituting new ones in their place. This is not a 
difficulty attendant upon the adoption of francs and centimes, or of 
any particular kind of money rather than another. In the evidence 
given before the late Decimal Coinage Committee, and more espe- 
cially in the evidence of Sir John Herschel, the Master of the Mint, 
it is represented as a most formidable obstacle to the introduction 
of the plan, which is recommended by that Committee. Sir John 
Herschel, after explaining his ideas upon the best method of effect- 
ing the change, says — " I should feel disposed to assign somewhere 
about twenty years from its commencement as a probable term for 
the completion of the process, and the introduction of a totally new 
coinage."* The inference in the minds of many of those who have 
paid attention to the subject has been, that it is impossible to 
adopt in this country a decimal coinage upon any plan whatsoever. 

It will be my object to oflFer some suggestions respecting the 
best method of obviating this difficulty. 

The principal agency which I should employ, and which I 
believe has never yet been proposed, would be the issue of a paper 
currency for this particular purpose. I wish therefore to observe, 
as a preliminary remark, that I am not more friendly than others 
to the use of paper money, but have always been of opinion, both 
that all credit should be based upon a solid foundation of real pro- 
perty, and that promissory notes, bills of exchange, and all other 
written representations of value, should only be resorted to in cases 
of great and manifest advantage to all the parties concerned. But 
in this case, I both propose to make the notes payable after a very 
short period of time, and to issue them in order to accomplish an 

* Report from the Select Committee on Decimal Coinage, 1853, p. SO. 
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immense national benefit, which will probably never be attained in 
any other way. 

The lowest of these notes would be of the value of a franc ; the 
higher would represent the values of all the intended coins above 
the value of a franc* They would therefore bear some resem- 
blance to the paper money now current throughout all Germany, 
which the Germans very commonly take in preference to metallic 
currency. There is some reason to apprehend that this new cur- 
rency might become rather too acceptable in our own country; and 
the only well grounded objection to my plan which I can anticipate 
is, that if this currency were once introduced, it might be so 
popular, that it would remain longer than its presence would be 
necessary. 

The value of francs and centimes having been accurately ascer- 
tained in relation to pounds, shillings, pence, and farthings, every 
note should express the amount paid for it in the present currency, 
the amount to be received for it in francs and centimes, and the 
period within which it must be presented for payment. In adjust- 
ing the rate of exchange, the advantage of minute fractions should 
be given to the holder of the note ; so that, if the exchange cannot 
be made with perfect exactness, the holder of the note may receive, 
in addition to what is due to him, such a fraction of a centime as 
may be necessary to make even money. For example : having 
paid 9|rf., he would receive a franc, although a franc might be 
worth half a centime or a quarter of a centime more than 9^d. 
Thus every holder of English coin would receive his due, or more 
than his due, and the Government would be repaid for these small 
outgoings by the interest of the money represented by the paper, 
or by the profits accruing from a well regulated system of coinage. 

In order to prevent forgery, the pattern of the notes, and the 
mode of manufacturing them, ought to be kept secret until they 
are issued ; and if it were required to present them for payment 
within a sufficiently short time, there would be no danger of 
fraudulent imitation. They might, however, be reissued with pro- 
per marks and securities. 

"When we consider the present issue of stamps by the Govern- 
ment, at the rate of several millions per day, or when we reflect 
upon the rapidity with which the London newspapers are printed 
and circulated, we can imagine no impediment on account of the 
number of notes which might be required. Let us suppose ten 
millions to be issued in a day. Reckoning those reissued as if they 
were fresh issues, this would allow for 260 millions in a month. 

* Sec scheme of coinage, p. 151. 
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On endeavouring to form a judgment from the quantity and value 
of the coins now in circulation, I am inclined to think that this 
amount of notes would be sufficient to call in the whole. If so, 
the issue of the notes necessary for this object might be acconi- 
plished in a month. To cash these notes would require a conside- 
rably longer time. The operation might, perhaps, in order to 
avoid all danger of confusion or unnecessary expense, be extended 
over a year; but I cannot imagine any reason why it should 
occupy a longer period. 

In regard to the substitution of the new coinage, so far as it 
would be required, in place of the old, the f6llowing suggestions 
have occurred to me — which I beg to offer by beginning with the 
copper coinage, proceeding to the silver, and ending with the gold. 

It would be necessary to have in readiness, before the first day 
fixed for issuing the notes, an abundant supply of coins of the two 
lowest denominations, viz., two-centime pieces, and centimes. I 
am not aware that the ordinary form of the two-centime piece, as 
we now find it current throughout the west of Europe, can be 
materially improved ; but I think it would be a great advantage to 
issue centimes in a form resembling that coin which has long been 
more abundant, and has been found perhaps in actual practice 
more useful, than any other — viz., the tchien, or cash, of the 
Chinese. Being made of brass or a similar mixed metal, cheaper 
than copper, and yet durable, and agreeable to the eye, it would be 
larger than the copper centime. It would also be distinguishable, 
even in the dark, by the square hole in the centre, which is used 
in China for the purpose of stringing these coins together. If 
every shopkeeper among us had upon his counter a column of such 
centimes transfixed by an upright wire, they would be extremely 
convenient for change, superseding the use of those very objection- 
able methods of balancing accounts, by giving a dram of spirits, a 
pinch of snuff", or some other useless or pernicious commodity, 
which are now extensively adopted, because our present coinage 
does not descend low enough to afford the means of exact payment. 
It appears probable that all danger of forgery would be prevented 
by the cheapness of this coin, which, being made for the Govern- 
ment by contract, and in immense quantities, would be manufac- 
tured at far less cost by such contractors than would be possible 
in the case of any private person who might attempt to issue it 
on his own account. It appears desirable that in issuing these 
coins, and the pieces of twice their value, there should be no delay. 
Let them be provided in exchange for the coin now current as soon 
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as the adoption of the entire system is enacted by law. A better 
method of teaching the use of a decimal coinage cannot be ima- 
gined. Every child, and every rustic more obtuse than a child, 
might be most readily initiated into the use of decimal accounts by 
becoming familiar with these coins, and would be prepared in a 
few weeks or months to use all the coins of higher denominations. 
They would, moreover, afford great facilities in the adoption of the 
paper currency, already described, as soon as it might be issued. 

If we were to adopt francs and centimes in virtue of treaties 
with other countries, the coins of which I am speaking would be 
required for exportation as well as home consumption. If so, 100 
tons of them would not be too much for the first issue ; it would 
be absorbed immediately. The preparation of these coins would 
require a degree of activity from which alarmists might shrink, but 
in which the Birmingham manufacturers would rejoice ; nor would 
the merchants of Liverpool object to forward them in chests and 
hogsheads to all parts of the world. 

I would suggest, that our pence, halfpence, and farthings, should 
continue in circulation until they were worn out, although nothing 
need prevent the issue of the corresponding pieces of the value of 
ten, five, or two centimes, as speedily as may be found convenient. 
But it must be remembered that these English coins are only 
tokens, and that their intrinsic value is far below that for which 
they pass as money. All that appears necessary in a legal and 
constitutional point of view is, that the Government fulfil the vir- 
tual engagement into which it has entered by issuing them at a 
certain assigned value. By exchanging them at that exact value 
through the medium of the paper currency, already described, the 
Government discharges its obligation. But the Government is not 
bound to allow these tokens to remain in circulation for an indefi- 
nite time, and, whenever the holder pleases, to exchange them at 
their original price. It is enough to have given the holder a rea- 
sonable time for the exchange ; and if he neglects the opportunity, 
the Government may put upon them such a new value as it may 
deem expedient. The copper coins which have been called in may 
be issued with a stamp to indicate this fact j and those which have 
not been called in may be declared to have the new values either 
by Act of Parliament or by proclamation. Thus every penny, with- 
out changing its name, may pass for ten centimes ; every halfpenny 
for five, and every farthing for two, centimes. 

Thus far the process would be extremely easy, as there could 
be no difliculty whatever in teaching the masses of the people, in 
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every place, that ten of the new centimes were equal to a penny, 
five to a halfpenny, and so forth. 

The introduction of the system would be attended with more 
complexity in regard to silver. It might be found desirable, per- 
haps it would be indispensable, to adopt silver as the standard of 
value. If so, the weight of all the silver coins must be attended to 
with much greater precision, since they would cease to be tokens ; 
they would possess the intrinsic value belonging to their position 
in the scale. Hence it would become necessary that the English 
franc should contain the same quantity of silver as the continental 
franc — viz., five grammes of standard silver, of which a tenth part 
is copper. This would not, however, cause any insuperable diffi- 
culty, although it might be necessary, or at least expedient, to with- 
draw some of our present silver from circulation. The most abun- 
dant by far, and the most important, of our silver coins, is the 
shilling, which is a token representing the twentieth part of a 
pound. Payment at this rate must therefore- be ofiiered to those 
who hold shillings : — Having been recalled, they may either be 
issued at their real value, or recoined. In this manner fifty mil- 
lions of francs would be supplied at once; for if we weigh our 
shillings with francs, we find that, even making allowance for less 
alloy,* a large proportion of them, perhaps one sixth, are of no 
greater intrinsic value than francs. Many more will soon be re- 
duced to the same weight by wearing; and others are so little 
heavier than francs that they would not bear the expense of recoin- 
ing. Hence, having been recalled, and stamped as francs, they 
might be reissued. 

In like manner, the sixpences would pass as half-francs, and 
the threepenny pieces as quarterfrancs ; and in the case of these 
smaller silver coins, as well as of the copper coins, their new value 
would be declared by law or by royal proclamation ; and probably 
the shilling would retain its old name, together with the penny 
and the halfpenny. Even the five-shilling pieces and the half- 
crowns, although their greater size has contributed to their preser- 
vation, are so frequently on a par with an equal reckoning of francs 
in regard to the quantity of silver contained in them, that they 
might very well be treated in the same manner ; the five-shilling 
piece, if not fit to be recoined on account of its state of preserva- 
tion, being uttered as five francs, and the halfcrown as 2^ francs. 

It only remains that we consider the case of the gold coinage, 
which ought to be called in through the medium of the same 

* The shilling contains one sixtieth less alloy than the franc. 
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paper currency, and might then be reissued at its real value. This 
should be ascertained by weighing gold with gold. The value of 
a sovereign, and consequently of a halfsovereign, should be declared 
by law, or by proclamation. It might be stamped upon every coin ; 
or, if this were considered objectionable as a matter of taste, the 
public announcement of it would probably be sufficient. Thus all 
our gold coinage might be continued until the pieces were so much 
worn as to require renewal ; and as they would probably, under the 
altered circumstances, be tokens, in this respect, taking the place 
of silver, they might be allowed to remain in circulation much 
longer than at present. 

If such a plan as that which I have now endeavoured to deli- 
neate shall be adopted, nine tenths of the quantity of pieces, and a 
far larger proportion of the amount of our present coinage in both 
assigned and intrinsic value, will remain in circulation, and will be 
known to a great extent by the same denominations. Hence, it ap- 
pears probable that the prices both of labour and of commodities 
will undergo far less derangement than might have been expected ; 
for although the same denominations will be applied to coins of a 
little lower value, yet, the depreciation occurring (at least in the 
most common cases) in equal proportion in regard to all objects 
and all transactions, it appears not unlikely that the disturbance 
attendant on the change may be almost imperceptible. 

SCHEME OF COINAGE. 



Denominations. 


Values in Francs. 


GOLD. 




Eoyal 

Half Royal, or Double Sovereign 

Sovereign 

Louis, or Napoleon .... 
Ten-franc Piece .... 


. 100- 
. 50- 
. 25- 
. 20- 
. 10- 


SILVER. 




Five-franc Piece, Crown, or Dollar . 


5- 


(This ^nay be gold.) 

Two-franc Piece, Florin, or Guilder . 


2- 


Franc 


1- 


Half Franc 


•50 


Quarter Franc .... 


•25 


PAPER, BRASS, COPPER. 




Blue Postage Stamp, Twopenny Piece 

(This piece may he silver,) 

Red ditto, and Receipt Stamp, Penny 
Halfpenny ..... 
Two-centime Piece 


••20 

•10 
•05 
•02 


Centime ..... 


•01 



